horseman as his father, one of the most graceful in the
land. He could have had no better master than Newcastle,
who understood and loved horses as few men, even in an
age when knowledge of horseflesh was taken for granted.
Fencing, dancing and music occupied more time than the
bookish pursuits which the governor had recommended in
moderation. However, regular hours were devoted to
French, history and penmanship. The Prince learned to
write a sprawling hand, ugly but more readable than more
learned men could boast. Oddly enough, he studied neither
Latin nor Greek, which were usually forced upon boys of
his age. For the rest he lived under close supervision, but
with ample opportunity to follow his own inclinations,
climbing trees, hunting insects in the garden, teaching his
dogs to obey him, organizing the usual childish games with
the Villiers children and his own brothers and sisters. Even
the servants who were dazzled by his rank found him,
on the whole, a quite normal sort of boy. In spite of his
royalty, they invented remarkably few stories of his pre-
cocity and genius.

In one branch of his instruction, however, he was ad-
mittedly superior. The loyal Newcastle, the courtly tutors
and the servants who saw their future fortunes made by
present attendance on a Prince of Wales agreed that the
boy showed a wonderful grasp of the rudiments of royalty*
The history they taught him was the history of kings and
queens. He was told of Caesar and the Roman Emperors.
He learned to admire the absolutism of the Tudors. The
achievements and character of his own grandfather,
Henry of Navarre, were expounded as guides for his fu-
ture. He listened to by no means complete accounts of
Spanish kings who had directed the destinies of the world
and of their weak descendants. A nation, said his teachers,
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